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IN  WHICH 

The  Caufes  and  Confequences  of  the 
War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain* 
are  fully  confidered  > 

AND' 

The  Conduct  of  a  certain  Right  Honout  able 
Gentleman  further  examined. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  J.  COOTE,  at  the  King’s  Arms, 
in  Pater-nofter-Row*  IVIdcclxii* 

(Price  One  Shilling  and  Six-pence.) 
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LETTER,  &c.* 


MY  LORD, 

IT  is  with  the  utmoft  reluctance  that  1 
intrude  upon  your  lordfhip  with  a 
new  addrefs ;  but  the  happy  operation 
of  my  two  former  letters  upon  the  public, 
under  the  fanCtion  of  y  f 

name,  emboldens  me  to  undertake  a  third. 
1  am,  my  Lord,  perhaps  the  only  political 
writer  in  this  kingdom  that  ever  wrote 
with  the  profefleddefign  of  abolifhing  par¬ 
ties  in  politics.  I  had,  fome  days  ago, 
the  infinite  fatisfaCtion  of  refleding  that 
parties  were  coalefced,  or  upon  the  point 
of  being  fo ;  but,  unhappily,  the  only 


(  2  ) 

event  that  ought  moft  loudly  to  call  for 
public  unanimity  has  revived  our  animo- 
fities.  My  Lord,  was  .there  not  a  fingle 
man  in  his  majefty’s  dominions  tofecond 
me,  I  would  (peak  and  publifh  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  popularity 
that  may  be  dangerous  to  a  free  people  ; 
and  that  there  may  be  fuch  a  thing  as  an 
accidental,  nay,  an  unmerited  popularity; 
I  fay  there  may  be,  for  I  hope  none  fuch 
exifts  in  this  country.  But,  my  Lord, 
the  writer  of  thefe  lines  is  old  enough  to 
have  feen  fuch  a  popularity  exifling, 
founded  on  falle,  foolifh,  and  frivolous 
grounds.  He  has  feen  the  people  of 
England  do  every  thing  but  adore,  and 
fcarcely  abflaining  even  from  adoring  the 

advocates  for  a  Spanifh  war.  He  muff, 

\  *  ^ 

at  the  fame  time,  do  them  the  juflice  to 
fay,  ;that  they  recovered  from  their 
phrenzy,  and  that  they  as  heartily  de^ 
fpifed,  as  they  had  before  madly  idolized, 

i  « 

thofe  patriots,  as  it  was  then  fafhionable 
to  call  every  man  who  had  not  coolnefs 

enough 
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enough  to  think  for  himfelf  or  to  feel  for 
the  public. 

I  remember,  my  Lord,  the  time  when 
a  certain  admiral  was,  if  pofiible,  more 
popular  than  a  late  minifter ;  but  he  lived 
to  be  defpifed,  and  even  his  own  friends 
blufhed  at  their  miftaken  partiality  in  his 
favour.  At  that  time,  this  admiral  might 
have  raifed  a  rebellion j  and  the  divifions 
that  happened  on  his  account  in  the  ca¬ 
binet,  in  the  parliament,  and  all  over  the 
nation,  effected  very  little  lefs  than  a  re¬ 
bellion  ;  nor  fhall  I  at  all  decline  fay¬ 
ing,  that,  at  laft,  they  virtually  produced 
one  j  becaufe  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  enemies  of  this  happy  con- 
ftitution  were  encouraged  to  take  arms 
in  the  year  1745,  from  the  opinion  they 
had  of  our  divifions. 

In  fhort,  my  Lord,  amongfi;  a  free,  a 
brave,  and  a  generous  people,  fuch  as  the 

t 

Englilh  are,  popularity  may  be  acquired 
upon  very  eafy  terms ;  and  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  who  is  now  the  idol 

B  2  of 
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of  the  people,  has  perhaps  the  cheapeft 
bargain  of  it  that  any  Englifhman  ever 
had  ;  and  has  obtained  it  in  the  moft 
unaccountable  manner.  The  vir  jujlus  et 
tenax  propofitt  •,  that  is,  the  man  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  principles  he  fet  out  with  in 
life,  who  is  as  unmoved  by  prolperous,  as 
he  is  undaunted  by  adverfe,  circum- 
trances,  ufed  to  be  the  venerable  charac¬ 
ter  with  a  free  people.  The  popularity 
of  a  man  who  fhifts  his  practice  and  prin¬ 
ciples  according  to  events,  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  referved  for  thefe  times. 

A  man  virtuoufly  popular,  my  Lord, 
will  difclaim  all  imputed  merit,  and  all 
influence  that  arifes  merely  from  mif- 
taken  opinion.  A  true  patriot  will  be- 
glad  of  every  opportunity  to  undeceive 
his  countrymen  in  their  abfurdities  •,  be- 
caufe,  however  well  intentioned  he  may 
be,  and  however  well  placed  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  is,  they  may  from  miftaken 
motives,  place  the  fame  confidence  in  an 
unworthy  objedh  The  right  honourable 

gentleman. 
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gentleman,  therefore,  and  his  fi  lends,  ii 
they  reaily  are  patriots,  never  can  take 
amifs  any  attempt  that  is  made  to  fet  the 
public  right,  as  to  the  merits  of  his  po¬ 
pularity  j  and  if  he  is  poffefied  of  any, 
merely  by  imputation,  he  will  iclign  it 
as  willingly  as  he  would  an  inheritance 
to  which  he  has  no  title  either  in  law  or 
confcience. 

Surmifes,  my  Lord,  {Lengthened  by  a 
late  paragraph  in  our  Gazette,  indicating 
the  abrupt  departure  of  our  minifter  from 
the  court  of  Madrid,  has  revived  the  po¬ 
pular  cry  of  a  certain  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  political  infallibility.  All  his 
friends  are  now  up  in  arms,  fheltered  un¬ 
der  the  approaching  war,  and  are  hurling 
their  defiances  againft  all  who  ever  dared 
to  queftion  his  condudt.  I  happen  to 
be  lingular  enough,  to  think  his  conduct 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  queftion,  whether 
we  have  or  have  not  a  Spanifh  war.  It 
is  true,  if  the  letter  publifhed  in  his  name 
is  really  his,  he  has  told  us  that  his  poli¬ 
tical 
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tical  abdication  was  owing  to  a  difference 
of  fentiments  with  the  reft  of  the  king’s 
fervants,  with  regard  to  what  Spain  had 
done  to  our  prejudice. 

Your  lordfhip  is  fenfible,  that  there 
was  not  a  fervant  the  king  had,  who  dif¬ 
fered  with  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  as  to  the  fads  he  urged  at  the  C _ 1 

B  d:  nay,  I  will  venture  to  fay  that 
fame  who  were  there,  and  who  were  the 
keened  in  oppofing  him,  had  as  bad  an 
opinion,  as  he  had,  of  the  defigns  of 
Spain  y  but,  my  Lord,  a  king  of  Great- 
Britain  cannot  proceed  like  a  king  of 
Prance  or  Pruffia,  upon  felf-convidtion 
merely.  He  cannot  fay,  “  I  am  fatisfied, 

I  have  provocation,  and  therefore  I  will 
go  to  war.  His  majedy  has  proceeded 
as  a  king  of  England  ought  to  do,  by 
leaving  nothing  undone  that  can  create 
in  the  breads  of  neighbouring  people  and 
piinces,  or  what  is  dill  more  material  in 
thole  of  his  own  fubjedts,  the  lead 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  own 

condudf. 
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condudt,  and  the  injudice  of  that  of 
Spain. 

The  mod  clamorous  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  friends  cannot, 
therefore,  impute  to  him  the  fmalled 
merit  of  his  having  forefeen  or  foretold 
what  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
others.  There  was  no  debate  as  to  fadts  : 
the  only  quedion  was.  Are  we  to  proceed 
like  lawlefs  ruffians,  or  in  a  regular  man¬ 
ner  ?  “  It  is  poffible,  faid  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman’s  opponents,  that 
Spain  may  have  done  fc  or  fo  ;  and  it 
is  but  too  probable,  that  ffie  has  in  her 
head  ill  defigns  againd  this  nation  ;  but 
have  they  been  fufficiently  manifeded  to 
judify  our  hurrying  all  at  once  into 
hodilities  ?”  This,  my  Lord,  when  we 
coniider  the  temper,  the  date,  and  the 
fituation  of  this  nation,  at  that  time, 
was  no  unreafonable  fuggedion,  nor  do  I 
believe  there  was  any  member  who 

fat  at  the  C - -1  B — — d,  who  did 

not  more  than  fufpedt  what  has  dnce 

happened 


( 


) 


A 

happened  with  regard  to  Spain,  and  who 
did  not  expedt  that  a  war  muft  be  the 
confequence  fooner  or  later.  In  the 
lirlfc  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  addrefs  to 

•  I ii  M  i1  K  '• 

your  lordfhip,  far  from  entering  into 
the  truth  or  falfhood  of  allegations,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  the  people 
of  England  thought  a  Spanifh  war  was 
too  good  news  to  be  true.  The  people  of 
England,  my  Lord,  wifhed  for  a  Spanifh. 
war,  and  it  was  to  them  the  mo  ft  de- 
firable  event  that  could  have  happened  : 
but,  my  Lord,  I  wifh  it  had  happened  two 
years  ago,  if  our  grievances  are  of  that 
Handing  ;  for  I  muft  be  of  opinion,  that 

we  (hall  enter  upon  a  Spanifh  war,  now* 

'  $ 

under  greater  difadvantages  than  could 
have  attended  any  period  for  thefe  fifty 
years  part;  and,  my  Lord,  I  own  I  muft  be 
fo  unfafhionable  as  to  thiiik  that  if  fuch 
a  war  could  have  been  avoided  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  decency  or  dignity  ore 
our  parts,  it  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 
It  is  not,  my  Lord,  for  a  private  mare 
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of  writer,  to  call  upon  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman  for  his  reafons,  why,  if 
he  was  furniffied  with  the  proper  docu¬ 
ments,  that  rendered  a  Spanifti  war  ine¬ 
vitable,  he  (hould  have  outiate  the  only 
time,  when  we  could  have  entered  upon 
it  with  fuccefs.  Did  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman,  before  he  refigned  the 
feals  of  his  office,  fay  to  his  mafter,  or 
the  reft  of  the  miniftry,  “  You  are  in¬ 
jured  by  Spain  ;  you  muft  come  to  an 
ecclairciiTement,  and  if  fhe  ffiall  refufe 
to  give  you  a  categorical  anfwer,  you 

ought  to  declare  war.” 

t  .....  _  —  ^  t '  L  ■  *  .  '  '  '  • 

I  cannot,  my  Lord,  help  thinking, 
that  this  would  have  been  a  proceeding 
far  more  deferving  the  name  of  patriotic, 
than  that  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  obferved.  He  catched  the 
advantage  of  the  very  nick  of  time, 
when  forms  interfered  with  fubftance ; 
and  he  was  for  arrefting  the  Spanifh 
(hips,  before  we  had  made  an  affidavit, 
or  taken  out  a  writ.  Far  be  it,  my  Lord, 

C  from 
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liom  me  to  queftion  the  right  honour- 
noie  gentleman’s  integrity;  but,  uponmy 
word,  I  cannot  but  think  it  extremely 
odd,  that  he  did  not  fuggeft  to  his  ma- 
jefty  and  the  miniftry,  the  reafons  why 
they  ought  to  enter  into  a  Spanilh  war, 
betore  their  flota  and  galleons  arrived  in 
Old  Spain.  There  is  not  a  man  ib 
poorly  converfant  in  hiftory,  as  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  that  the  arrival  of  their  galleons 
and  flota  is  the  crifis  of  all  their  deli¬ 
berations  ;  and  that  for  Seventy  years 
paft,  the  Spaniards,  before  that  arrival, 
were  always  humble,  and  after  it,  info- 
lent.  Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  join  iflue 
with  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
popularity.  Was  he  not  furnilhed  with 
every  fad!  twelve  months  ago  that  he  is 
in  pofleflion  of  at  prefent,  that  could 
jullify  qur  going  to  war  with  Spain  ; 
but  did  he  ever  before  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
teniber  lalb,  give  an  intimation  that  fuch 
a  war  was  inevitable,  or  did  he,  before 
the  eighth  or  tenth  of  the  following 

month. 
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month,  ever  in  public  or  in  private,  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  oppolition  he  met  with 
on  that  account  was  the  caufe  of 
his  refolution  to  refign  the  feals  of  his 
office. 

•  t  '  1 

It  is,  my  Lord,  impoffible  to  look 
into  thoughts,  but  common  fenfe  mull 
teach  any  man,  that  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  no  more  reafon  for 
refigning  on  the  fifth  of  October  laft^ 
than  he  had  on  the  fifth  of  October  pre¬ 
ceding.  Forms  amongfi:  nations  are 
deemed  to  be  eflential.  A  word  and  a 
blow,  it  is  true,  has  the  vogue  amongfi; 
us  bold  Britons;  but.  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  make  other  nations  adopt  the 
fame  laconic  method.  Had  the  ri°ht 

O 

honourable  gentleman,  even  twelve 
months  before  he  refigned  the  feals  of 
his  office,  declared  his  refolution  not  to 
keep  them,  unlefs  we  went  to  war  with 
Spain,  we  could  not  at  that  very  time 
have  entered  into  war,  but  we  muflhave 
proceeded  in  the  manner  we  have  done. 

This 
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This  nation,  however,  mull  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  gaining  a  few  months. 
After  forms  were  over,  hoftilities  might 
have  commenced,  and  the  capture  of  the 
fiota  or  the  galleons,  might  have  enabled 
us  to  pay  part  of  the.  unjuft  reckoning 
our  enemies  have  charged  us  with.  The 
cafe,  however,  was  far  different.  The 
only  perfon  who  was  pofitive  the  Spanifh 
war  was  inevitable,  flood  aloof.  He  dal¬ 
lied  till  we  flipped  the  opportunity  ;  nor 
did  he  once  declare  himfelf  on  the  fub- 
ject,  till  the  Spaniards  got  home  their 
treafures,  and  became  in  a  condition  to 
bid  us  defiance. 

What  has  been  the  confequence?  Every 
art  of  popularity,  and  various  are  the  arts 
employed  to  fupport  it,  has  been  employ¬ 
ed  with  the  giddy  vulgar,  to  make  them 
believe  that  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  preference  and  omnifcience  has 
been  treated  with  undefcrved  neglebt , 
and  every  throat  is  now  open  to  teil  us, 
that  he  forefaw  more  than  all  the  nation 

v  f  fr  t  > 
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befidcs  did.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is, 
that  England  muft  be  ruined  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  does  not  refume 
the  feals  with  as  great  a  plenitude  of 
power,  as  he  {hall  pleafe  to  carve  out  for 
himfelf.  My  Lord,  I  cannot  help  being 
of  opinion,  that  they  who  have  had  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
miniftry,  fince  the  right  honourable 
o-entleman  retired  from  them,  have  done 

O 

the  very  thing  that  he  would  have  done, 
or  ought  to  have  done,  had  he  continued 
in  poft.  They  have  loft  no  time  in  de¬ 
manding  that  categorical  anfwer,  which 
he  ought  to  have  demanded,  but  did  not, 
three  years  ago.  My  Lord,  I  mu  ft  look 
upon  thofe  three  years  as  fo  much  mifpent 
time  to  Great  Britain  $  becaufe,  if  we  are 
now  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain,  we 
do  it  with  the  difadvantage  of  their  being 
ten  millions  richer,  and  we  forty  millions 

I 

poorer  than  either  of  us  would  have  been 
three  years  ago.  But,  my  Lord,  I  am 
afraid  a  ftill  worfe  confequence  follows*. 

and 
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and  that  the  credit  of  our  arms,  and  even 
ol  this  nation,  was  much  higher  two 
years  ago  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  can 
hefl  account  for  the  caules  of  this  reverfej 
and  if  it  was  brought  upon  us  by  their 
conduct,  theyfhewed  themfelves  the  moft 
able  of  all  politicians,  in  clapping  the  col¬ 
lar  of  their  own  manufacturing  upon 
the  fhoulders  of  others.  A  little  review 
of  our  prelent  fituation  mult  convince  us 
of  their  wifdom,  in  providing  for  their 

own  fafety  at  the  expence  of  that  of  the 
nation. 

Suppofing,  my  Lord,  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  and  his  friends  to  be  at 
this  very  time  in  pofleffion  of  the  power 
they  held  fome  months  ago,  and  thatfome 
boned:  well  meaning  Englilh  gentleman 
Ihould  unfortunately  alk  them,  “  Where 
are  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  ;  where  has 
llie  a  friend  to  her  back  ?”  I  remember, 
my  Lord,  the  time  when  a  minifter  not 
being  able  to  anfwer  that  queftion,  was 

thought 
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thought  a  fufficient  foundation  of  a  mo¬ 
tion,  for  removing  him  from  his  majefty’s 
prefence  and  councils  for  ever.  That 
minifter,  my  Lord,  did  not  pride  himfelf 
upon  the  conquefts  he  had  planned  ;  and 
the  eternal  obje&ion  to  his  adminiftration 
was,  that  during  it  we  were  fixty-five,  or 
fixty-fix  millions  in  debt.  The  public  debt 
is  now  double  that  fum ;  and,  as  matters 
go  on,  we  muft  triple  it.  Now,  my  Lord, 
let  me  fit  down  with  a  reader  equal¬ 
ly  cool  as  candid,  and  examine  whether 
the  public  of  Great  Britain  has  received 
an  equivalent  for  fuch  an  immenfe  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  national  debt.  But  to  do  this 
cooly  and  difpafiionately,  it  is  necefiary  for 

t 

me  to  fuppofe  this  nation  to  be  in  that 
flate  which  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  conduct  removed  out  of  our  fight, 
when  he  rejedled  the  terms  that  were  of¬ 
fered  by  France.  Let  us  then  compare 
that  Hate  with  our  prefent,  deeply  invol¬ 
ved  as  we  are  in  a  war  with  one  great 
power,  on  the  eve  of  one  with  another, 
and  dreaded  or  hated  by  all  Europe. 

•j  I  (hill 
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1  rha 11,  not  for  this  purpofe,  have  any 
retroipedi  to  any  part  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  conduct,  as  a  minifter, 
that  made  a  war,  the  only  expedient  we 
could  purfue  to  vindicate  our  national  ho¬ 
nour.  I  Shall  confine  myfelf  to  the 
period  between  this  and  November  25, 
1759>  when  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  Hague  to  the  minifters 
of  France,  Vienna,  and  Ruflia,  their  Bri¬ 
tannic  and  Prufiian  majefties  pacific  de¬ 
claration,  and  which  was  printed  in  the 
London  Gazette,  of  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  the  fame  year.  It  is  remarkable,  my 
Lord,  that  at  this  time,  Great  Britain  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  her 
glory.  She  had  conquered  Canada  ;  fhe 
had  deftroyed  the  French  marine  and 
fome  months  before,  the  bonfires  for  one 
victory  were  Scarcely  expiring,  when 
others  for  other  vi<5tories  were  lighted  up. 
Notwithftanding  this  flattering  prolpedt, 
every  bread  that  entertained  Sentiments 
of  humanity,  was  pleafed  to  obferve  his 

late  majefty’s  moderation,  when  he  de¬ 
clared 
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clafed  ft  he  was  touched  with  compaffion 
at  the  miferies  of  the  war  which  had 
been  kindled  in  Europe  5  and  that  he 
fhonld  think  himfelf  wanting  to  the 
duties  of  humanity,  and  regardlefs  of  the 
intereft  he  took  in  the  prefervation  and 
welfare  of  his  kingdoms  and  fubjedts,  it 
he  negledted  to  ufe  proper  meafures  to¬ 
wards  checking  the  progrefs  of  that  cruel 
peftilence,  and  not  contribute  towards  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  public  tranquility. 
Sentiments  worthy  of  tne  father  of  apeo- 
ple,  and  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
mankind.  What  pity  was  it  that  the 
power  which  was  ]oint  guarantee  witn 
France,  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
and  which  was  capitally  concerned  in  the 
peace  of  Germany,  I  mean  Sweden,  was 
not  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  this  decla¬ 
ration  ;  and  if  the  public  is  not  greatly 
mifinformed  no  copy  of  it  was  regularly 
tranfmitted  either  by  our  court,  or  by  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  mediating  agent, 
to  the  Swedilh  miniflry.  This  omiffionf 
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v,  as  connedled  with  one  of  a  ftill  g- r offer 
find,  which  was  the  negleding  to  men¬ 
tion  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  been 
the  greateft  fufferer  by  the  war,  and  upon 
vrhofe  account  it  may  be  faid  to  have 
u£cn  lighted  up  in  Germany.  I  own, 
my  ord,  that  I  never  could  have  a  fatis- 
fadory  reafon  for  either  of  thofe  omif- 

fons.  Sweden  had  juft  as  good  aright 

to  be  confulted  in  every  thing  relating  to 
Germany  as  France  had,  as  fhe  does  not 
pretend  to  have  any  concern  there,  but 
as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia. 
Her  injuftice,  it  is  true,  drove  her  to  at¬ 
tack  the  late  king’s  Hanoverian  domi¬ 
nions,  on  account  of  her  quarrel  with 
England ;  but  even  that  attack  was  co¬ 
loured  by  the  guaranteelhip,  to  which,  as 
kite  pretended,  ftie  ftood  bound  ;  a  plea 
that  gives  her  no  better  title,  than  Sweden 
has,  for  being  a  principal  in  the  German 
war. 

With  regard  to  his  Polifh  majefty  ;  let 
us  pay  all  due  honour  to  the  humanity. 


courage. 
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courage,  and  other  ftriking  qualities,  of  our 
great,  and  indeed,  only  ally  ;  yet  mil  w<- 
cannot  help  bewailing  his  fa*.e,  and  o*vn— 
ing  it  to  be  hard,  if  not  unmerited.  There 
was  a  time,  without  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  any  houfe,  when  the  head  Oi 
the  houfe  of  Saxony  was  the  moft  refpec- 
table  found  that  could  falute  the  ear  of  a 
Proteftant  •,  and  even  at  this  his  time,  his 
fubjeds  form  as  confiderable  a  part  of 
the  proteftant  intereft  in  German,  as  per¬ 
haps  thofe  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  himfelf. 
I  fhall  not  pretend  to  vindicate  the  con- 
dud;  either  of  the  prefent  king  of  Poland 
or  his  father,  in  their  fallings  off  from 
Proteftantifm  ;  but  I  muft  be  or  opinion, 
that  their  apoftacy  did  not  deprive  them 
of  the  rights  and  conftderation  due  to  his 
prefent  Polifh  majefty  as  a  crowned 
head.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could 
hear  that  the  proteftant  part  of  his  Polifh 
majeftv’s  Saxon  fubjeds,  ever  were  per- 
fecuted  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  that 
they  are,  to  this  day,  convinced,  as  to  the 
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juftice  of  the  Pruffian  imiption;  or  that 
his  Pruffian  majefty  has  made  them  fen- 
iihle  of  the  difference  between  a  Protef- 
tant  and  a  Popifh  yoke.  But,  my  Lord, 
be  that  as  it  will,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  never  has  been  a  good  reafon, 
or,  indeed,  any  at  all,  urged  for  the  %nal 
difrefpe<a  we  then  manifefted  to  thofe 
two  powers  ;  nor  can  I  fee  what  ground 
we  had  to  imagine,  that  the  courts  of 
‘Verladles,  of  Vienna,  and  Peterfburg, 

would  treat  with  us,  exdufive  of  their 
two  principal  allies. 

At  the  time  the  declaration  in  qaeftion 
was  made,  France  was  funned  by  the  re¬ 
peated  blows  me  fhad  received.  The 
delay  which  attended  her  confuting  her 
allies,  recovered  her  from  her  confterna- 
tion  ;  but  what  is  mof  important  of  all 
to  obferve  is,  that  at  the  time  when  this 
pacific  declaration  was  emitted,  our  trea¬ 
ty  wnh  Pruffia  was  within  thirteen  days 
qf  expiring.  The,  fame  being  dated  De¬ 
cember  7,  1758. 

It 
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It  is,  my  Lord,  evident  to  every  one 
who  has  ever  heard  of  our  late  negotiation 
with  France,  that  theobftacle,  which  over- 
threwit, wasour  engagements  with  Pruffia. 
The  original  wifdom  of  thofe  engage¬ 
ments  has,  I  think,  never  yet  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  vindicated ;  but  it  was 
fpecious  to  fay  that  the  honour  of  the 
crown  and  nation  was  engaged  in  per¬ 
forming  them  after  they  had  been  incurred. 
My  Lord,  it  was  againft  common  fenfe 
to  imagine,  that  on  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1759,  his  Pruffian  majetly  would 
give  us  leave  (I  am  forry  I  am  obliged  to 
life  that  expreffion)  to  recede  from  our 
engagements.  We  were  married  to  him; 
but  our  marriage  was  not  for  life  ;  for 
which  we  ought  to  have  been  thankful. 
If  our  great  minifter  was  fo  paffionately 
defirous  of  peace,  as  is  expreffed  in  the 
declaration,  why,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
were  we  debarred  from  that  bleffing,  by 
renewing  a  treaty  which  he  knows  mull 
prove  an  eternal  and  an  invincible  bar  to 

it? 


it  ?  Let  us,  as  the  vulgar  faying  has  it, 
give  the  devil  his  due.  France,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  was  in  the  right,  when  in  a  coun¬ 
ter-declaration,,  fhe  affirmed  “  That  the 
War  between  her  and  England  had  no 
objedt  in  common  with  that  which  had 
likewife  for  lome  years  been  carried  on 
by  the  two  empreifes,  with  their  allies, 
againft  the  king  of  Pruffia.”  This,  my 
Lord,  is  an  affiertion,  fo  plain,  clear,  and 
indubitable,  that,  confidering  the  ftake 
for  which  England  was  playing,  future 
ages  will  be  aftoniffied  at  our  minifter 
not  availing  himfelf  of  the  conceffion. 
As  a  maritime  power  detached  from  the 
continent,  could  any  thing  have  prefent- 
ed  itfelf  more  favourable  to  us,  than  an 
opportunity  of  treating  on  a  detached 
footing,  which  the  delay  of  no  more 
than  thirteen  days  would  have  brought 
about.  A  delay,  my  Lord,  ffiort  of 
that  which  was  required  for  the  court 
of  Verfailles  confulting  her  allies. 

What  conftrudtion  then  muft  all  Eu¬ 
rope 
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rope  make  of  our  proceedings  ?  At  the 
very  moment  we  are  throwing  out  the 
mod  fervent  ejaculations  for  peace,  we 
are  forming  conne&ions  for  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  war.  Could  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  imagine,  that  his 
Pruflian  majedy  would  confent  to  throw 
up  670,000  1.  a  year,  which  is  fix  times 
more  than  all  the  dominions,  he  is  now 

poflefled  of,  bring  him  in  ;  and,  at  the 
* 

fame  time,  forfeit  the  benefit  of  a  power¬ 
ful  diverfion  in  his  favour  ?  But  what 
muft  have  been  the  confequence,  had 
thofe  ruinous  thirteen  days  expired  with¬ 
out  the  article  of  mutuality  being  re¬ 
newed,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  if  it 
never  had  been  renewed  ?  This  is  a  na¬ 
tural,  and  feems  to  be  a  fair,  queftion ; 
and,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  that  I  am  afraid 
the  rationability  of  it  being  fo  obvious,  is 
the  reafon  why  it  has  been  overlooked 
even  by  thofe  who  are  the  warmed  op- 
pofers  of  continental  connections. 

Before  this  point,  my  Lord,  can  be 

di  l'cu  fled 
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eifcufied,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  at¬ 
tend  a  little  to  a  threefold  diftindion  ; 
I  mean,  what  this  nation  is  bound  to  by 
pofitive  engagements  ;  what  fhe  is  bound 
to  by  the  principles  of  publiefaith  and  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  what  fhe  ought  to  follow  upon 
thofe  of  prudence  and  reafonable  forefight. 
In  this  difeuflion,  I  fhall  very  readily  ad¬ 
mit,  that  after  we  were  bound  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  by  pofitive  engagements, 
thofe  engagements  ought  to  have  been 
fulfilled  ;  and  that  we  did  plenarily  and 
accumulatively  fulfil  them,  is  moffc  cer¬ 
tain.  His  Pruffian  majefty,  by  the  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  late  king,  gave  us  an 
early  fpecimen  that  he  was  determined  to 
hold  us  to  our  engagements.  He  told 
that  venerable  monarch,  in  plain  terms, 
that  France,  as  well  as  England,  had  bid 
for  him  ;  that  he  had  been  gained  by  the 
highefl  bidder;  and  that  he  expeded 
the  conditions  of  the  audion  would  be 
fulfilled.  I  am  not,  perhaps  my  Lord, 
to  fupport  the  authority  of  that  letter, 
2  which. 
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which,  I  am  told,  was  difclaimed  by  his 
Pruffian  majeily’s  order,  but  I  believe  all 
England,  and  all  Europe  are  convinced* 
that  it  was  authentic  ;  nor  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
whofe  bulinefs  it  certainly  was  to  dif- 
claim  it,  if  it  was  not  authentic,  ever  re¬ 
ceived  his  late  majefty’s  commands  for  fo 
doing.  It  is  certain,  that  France  did 
publifh  it  as  being  authentic  ;  and  it  is  as 
certain,  that  the  dignity  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman’s  office  could  not 
have  been  tarnilhed,  had  he  fignified  to 
the  public,  by  the  king  his  mailer’s  or¬ 
ders,  that  no  fuch  letter  ever  was  receiv¬ 
ed.  I  muil,  therefore,  my  Lord,  fup- 
pofe,  though  I  will  not  affirm,  that  fuch 
a  letter  once  had  an  exiilence.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  fuppofition  is,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  his  late  majefty 
thought  that  the  intereil  of  his  electoral, 
as  well  as  regal,  dominions  required  his 
withdrawing  from  a  German  war  ;  but 
that  the  tribunitial  power  of  the  Veto, 

E  which 
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which  his  Pruffian  majefty  had  acquired 
by  treaty,  prevented  him.  Pray,  my 
Lord,  could  a  Britifh  minifter  have  a 
Wronger  fpecimen,  that  it  was  our  great 
ally’s  determined  refolution,  to  maintain 
his  claim  of  our  having  taken  him  for 
better  and  worfe ;  at  leaft,  while  the 

Jf  1  1  £  i  y  1  aJx  *  A  r  ^ 

term  of  the  treaty  fubfifted  ?  It  is  true, 
this  nation,  at  that  time,  was  next  to  in¬ 
toxicated  with  our  Pruffian  alliance ;  but, 
my  Lord,  I  am  lingular  enough  to  think 
that  the  judgment  of  a  great  minifter 
ought  not  to  be  borne  down  by  a  popular 

current,  however  ftrong  it  may  run.  A 

\> 

few  minutes  of  cool  reflection  muft  have 
made  him  fenfible,  that  his  Britannic 
majefty’s  views,  and  thofe  of  his  Pruffian 
majefty,  were  incompatible,  and  he  ought 
to  have  felicitated  himfelf  upon  the  near 
profpeCt  he  had  of  rendering  them  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  one  another.  In- 
ftead  of  that,  engagement  was  heaped 
upon  engagement,  and  one  treaty  tacked 
to  another,  till  onr  intereft  became  inex¬ 
tricable  5 
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tricable  and  the  convullions  of  out  ally 
catched  fuch  hold  of  us  in  his  agonizing 
moments,  that  it  appears  as  if  we  mull 
now  fwim  or  fmk  together.  Can  it  be 
faid  that  this  implication,  this  intricacy, 
of  concerns  with  a  power,  that,  to  all 
eternity,  never  can  ferve  Great-Britain  in 
the  moft  minute  filtered:  fhe  has,  has 
been  effected  by  a  firm  patriot  and  a 
Britifh  conduct  ?  Let  us  figure  to  our- 
felves  the  word;  profpedt  we  can  figure, 
and  that  after  the  convention  at  Haden- 
beck,  Great  Britain  had  {book  herfelf 
loofeof  all  continentalconnedlionsj  would 
fhe  in  fuch  a  cafe,  have  pofleded  a  fingle 
foot  of  territory  lefs  than  fhe  does  now  ? 
Yes,  fays  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  friends,  Quebec  and  Gua- 
daloupe  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
My  Lord,  the  differing  fuch  a  paradox 
to  efcape  uncenfured,  is  perhaps  the 
greated:  evidence  that  any  minifter  ever 
brought  of  his  triumph  over  the  under- 
ilanding  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

E  2  Qn 
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On  the  26th  of  June,  1759,  the  whole 
embarkation  deftined  againft  Quebec  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ifle  of  Orleans.  The  French, 
about  that  time,  had  placed  their  whole 
refource  for  the  recovery  of  their  affairs 
upon  an  invafion  of  Great-Britain,  which 
did  not  fuffer  them  to  fpare  a  fingle  fhip 
to  the  alliflance  of  their  American  colo¬ 
nies.  They  hadlikewife,  at  that  very  time. 
Inch  a  fuperiority  of  force  in  Germany, 
that  it  was  every  day  expeded  theBritifh 
army  under  prince  Ferdinand  muff  fur- 
render  prifoners  at  difcretion ;  and  no¬ 
thing,  but  the  miraculous  event  of  the 

-  ~  '  '  «  t  V 

battle  of  Mindfen  could  have  prevented 
their  doingfo.  There  was  but  the  fpaceof 
thirty-five  days  between  that  battle  and 
the  landing  of  our  troops  on  the  ifle  of 
Orleans.  The  profped  we  then  had  of 
fuccels,as  appears  by  general  Wolfe’s  let¬ 
ter,  was  next  to  none,  perhaps  lefs  than 
none  ;  and  the  French  had  above  10,000 
regular  troops  in  Canada,  commanded  by 
two  able  generals  to  difappoint  all  our 
attempts  there,  ]{ 
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It  happened,  how  unaccountably  I  £hatl 
not  fay,  that  the  army  which  effected  that 
conqueftdid  not  exceed  9000  men.  Now, 
my  Lord,  let  us  confider  what  muft  have 
been  the  confequence,  if  neither  the 
French  nor  we  had  had  a  fingle  battalion 
in  Germany,  at  the  time  when  we  had 
25,000  of  our  beft  troops  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  French,  confidering  the  vaft 
fuperiority  they  had  over  us  in  Canada, 
never  could  have  dreamed  of  fending  re¬ 
inforcements  thither ;  efpecially  when 
they  knew  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of 
fuch  reinforcements  arriving  there  while 
we  were  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river  of  St.  Laurence.  No¬ 
thing  can  illuftrate  what  I  here  fay,  better 
than  the  unexceptionable  authority  of  ge¬ 
neral  Wolfe  himfelf,  who,  in  the  placart 
he  publilhed  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majefty  on  his 
arrival  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  in  the 
month  of  Augufl,  1759,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  paragraph:  “  The  Cana- 

'  dians. 
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dians,  fays  he,  cannot  be  ignorant  of 

their  fituation.  The  Englilh  are  mailers 

% 

of  the  river,  and  blocking  up  the  paflages 
to  all  fuccours  from  Europe.  They  have, 
belides,  a  powerful  army  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  under  the  command  of  general 
Amherft.” 

From  this  pregnant  quotation,  my 
Lord,  it  is  extremely  plain,  that  while 
Mr.  Saunders  had  poffeffion  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  as  the  French  well  knew 
he  had,  the  fending  to  Quebec  the  whole 
3  -30,000  men,  which  they  were  fuppofed 
then  to  employ  in  Germany,  could  have 
brought  no  manner  of  relief  to  that 
place  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  poflible  for  one  to 
fuggeffc  to  himfelf,  as  things  were  then 
circumflanced,  even  the  lhadow  of  an  ar¬ 
gument,  to  prove  that  there  fublifted  the 
moll  dillantconnedion  between  our  Ger¬ 
man  and  our  American  war. 

But  to  deprive  the  advocates  for  war, 
of  all  fubterfuge  from  that  trite,  tho’  I 
atn  forry  to  fay  it,  too  prevailing  an  argu- 

6  ment. 
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merit,  as  if  our  maintaining  an  army  in 
Germany  had  given  us  Quebec;  let  me 
purfue  the  other  part  of  the  argument  I 
have  laid  down,  which  was,  (and  it  is  al¬ 
lowing  more  than  ever  I  heard  demanded) 
that  had  thefeas  even  been  open  to  France, 
{he  had  no  manner  of  occalion  to  fend 
more  troops  to  Canada  than  fhe  already 
had  there.  In  Mr.  Wolfe’s  letter,  dated 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Montmorenci, 
in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  September  2, 
1759;  he  very  plainly,  and  very  truly,  in¬ 
forms  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
“that  the  enemy  was  not  onlyfuperior  to 
him  in  numbers,  but  that  the  marquis  de 
Moncalm,  the  French  general,  wifely  de¬ 
pended  on  the  natural  ftrength  of  the 
country.”  He  then  proceeds  in  the  dif- 
patch  as  follows :  “  When,  fays  he,  I 
learned  that  fuccours  of  all  kinds  had 
been  thrown  into  Quebec ;  that  five  bat- 
tallions  of  regular  troops,  completed  from 
the  beffc  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fome 
of  the  troops  of  the  colony,  and  every  Ca¬ 
nadian 


t 
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nadian  that  was  able  to  bear  arms,  be- 
fides  feveral  nations  of  favages,  had  taken 
the  field  in  a  very  advantageous  fituation ; 

I  could  not  flatter  myfelf  that  I  ffiould  be 
able  to  reduce  the  place.5’  The  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  this  difpach,  tho’  written  by 
as  brave  and  as  judicious  a  commander  as 
England  ever  perhaps  produced,  breathes 

nothing  but  delpondency.  “  By  the  lift, « 
fays  he,  of  difabled  officers,  (many  of 
whom  are  of  rank)  you  may  perceive, 
Sir,  that  the  army  is  much  weakened.  By 

the  nature  of  the  river,  the  moft  formi- 

1 

dable  part  of  this  armament  is  deprived 
of  the  power  of  aftlng ;  yet  we  have  al- 
moft  the  whole  force  of  Canada  to  op- 
pofe.  In  this  fituation,  there  is  fuch  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  that  I  own  myfelf 
at  a  lofs  how  to  determine.  The  affairs 
of  Great  Britain,  I  know,  require  the  moft 
vigorous  meafures ;  but  then  the  courage 
of  a  handful  of  brave  men  fhould  be  ex¬ 
erted  only  where  there  is  fome  hope  of 
a  favourable  event.” 

Now, 
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Now,  my  Lord,  if  general  W olfe  did 
not  impofe  upon  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  by  this  intelligence,  what  had 
France  to  apprehend  for  the  fafety  of 
Quebec,  when  general  Wolfe  arrived  in 
the  river  of  St.  Laurence  ?  It  is  plain, 
from  his  own  words,  that  while  he  lay 
there,  he  was  to ,  be  coniidered  as  a  be- 
fieger,  and  the  French  as  the  beiieged, 
even  before  our  army  faced  the  walls  of 
Quebec.  It  is  true,  the  fpirit  and  the  in¬ 
trepidity  of  the  Britifh  troops  conquered 
the  natural  ftrength  of  the  country  ;  but 
it  is  true,  that  that  conqueft  neither  had 
nor  could  have  the  fmalleft  operation 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  French  in 
Europe.  It  was  what  they  no  more  ex¬ 
pected  than  they  did  to  be  beaten  at 

* 

Minden.  Their  own  public  papers  pro¬ 
claimed  to  all  Europe,  that  they  were 
quite  fafe  with  regard  to  Quebec  and, 
indeed,  to  all  human  appearance,  they 
well  might  be  fo  ;  and  our  conqueft  was 
owing  to  a  miraculous  providence,  that 

Fi  ■  • 
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may  not  again  happen  in  a  thoufand 
years;  and  which  the  French  never  could 
think  of  guarding  againft. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  believe  that  the  futili¬ 
ty  of  the  argument  of  our  having  con¬ 
quered  Quebec  in  Germany  admits  al- 
moft  of  a  demonftration,  a  degree  of 
evidence  that  feldom  happens  in  political 
controverlies.  Had  the  French  foreleen 
their  danger  ;  had  they  apprehended  our 
fuccefs,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  have 
lent  troops  to  the  relief  of  Canada,  and 
that  for  a  very  plain  reafon  ;  becaufe  Ca¬ 
nada  actually  could  not  fubfift  her  own 
inhabitants.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  hu¬ 
manity  and  generality  of  the  Britilh  gene¬ 
ral  and  officers  prevented  the  Canadians, 
who  furrendered  themfelves  to  our  fubjec- 
tion,  from  ftarving.  If  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  or  his  friends  ffiould 
pretend  that  France  might  have  fent  the 
means  of  fubliftence  along  with  the 
troops  deftined  for  the  relief  of  Canada, 
the  anfwer  is  plain,  that  the  thing  itfelf 

was 
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was  impoffible;  or  admitting  it  to  be  pof- 
lible,  they  could  not  have  carried  with 
them  provifions  for  above  a  fortnight. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  not 
perhaps  in  all  hiflory,  a  proportion  more 
certain  than  that  our  fuccefs  in  Canada 
muft  have  been  the  fame  as  it  was,  tho’ 
we  had  not  had  a  company  of  foot  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

This  being  the  cafe,  my  Lord,  what 
apology  can  the  conduct  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  admit  of  ?  Far  from 
difowning  the  faCt  of  having  involved  us 
in  ,a  German  war,  which  has  coft  us 
twenty  millions,  he  glories  in  it,  and  has 
faid,  in  defence  of  his  notorious  apoftacy 
from  anti-continental  meafures,  that  Ca¬ 
nada  was  conquered  in  Germany.  La¬ 
mentable  mull  the  ftate  of  a  people’s  un- 
derftanding  be,  who  can  be  brought  to 
fwallow  fuch  abfurdities.  Did  our  hav¬ 
ing  an  army  of  25,000  men  in  Germany 
favour  Sir  William  Johnfon’s  fuccefs 
againft  Niagara  ?  did  it  force  the  French 

F  2  tQ 


to  abandon  Crown  Point  and  Ticonde- 
rago  ?  did  it  level  the  heights  of  the  river 
Montmorenci,  or  bring  the  Canadians  to 
fubmit  to  our  government  ?  No,  my 
Lord,  tbofe  events  had  not  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  connection  with  German  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  friends  deferve  praife,  it  is 
for  putting  his  defence  upon  an  intelligi¬ 
ble,  though  eafily  confuted,  principle. 

We  forget,  however,  all  this  time,  that 
we  either  are,  orfoon  fhall  be,  if  we  pro¬ 
ceed  as  we  do,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  in  debt, ;  that  the  intereft  of  this 
debt  muft  be  paid  by  the  public  that 
the  public  cannot  pay  it  but  cut  of  the 
produce  of  popular  induftry;  and  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  meafures 
have  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  that  in¬ 
duftry,  by  employing  almoft  every  fourth 
able  bodied  man  in  the  kingdom  in  war, 
either  by  fea  or  land.  It  may  be  a  fecret 
to  your  lordfhip,  and  I  believe  it  is  fo  to 

moft  cf  his  majefty’s  fervants  in  high  fic¬ 
tions. 
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tions,  but  it  is  a  moil  melancholy  truth, 
that  a  middling  labouring  man  at  prefent, 
(and  by  fuch  our  manufactories  are  all 
carried  on)  has  no  trade  to  purfue  equal¬ 
ly  profitable  as  that  of  war.  What  till 
makes  this  truth  the  more  deplorable  is, 
that  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier,  at  lead;  a 
foldier  ferving  in  England,  is  attended 
with  much  lefs  fatigue  than  that  of  any 
manufacturer.  A  foldier,  for  I  look  upon 
our  militia  in  no  other  light  than  as  re¬ 
gular  troops,  when  he  enlifts  for  three 
years,  which  is  1 095  days,  receives  ten 
guineas,  which  anfwers  to  802  three¬ 
pences  and  one  half-penny.  Add  this 
to  a  foldier’ s  regular  pay,  together  with 
what  he  may  get  by  odd  jobs,  &c.  not 
forgetting  the  care-  which  the  public  is 
obliged  to  take  of  his  wife  and  family  ; 
and  what  life  of  a  common  labouring 
manufacturer  is  to  be  compared  to  his, 
in  the  points  either  of  profit  or  eafe  ?  My 
lord,  I  know  none  and  there  is  not  a 

truth  more  alarming  to  a  Britifh  miniftry, 

(I  mean 
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(I  mean  an  honeft  one)  that  every  encou- 
ragement  you  give  to  your  army  fub- 

fliadts  fo  much  from  the  interefl  of  your 
flate. 

\ 

Unfortunately  does  it  happen*  that  this 
is  a  time  thofe  truths  are  ridiculed  as  un- 


feafonable.  There  is  fcarcely  a  family 
now  in  Great  Britain*  be  its  conlideration 
what  it  will*  from  the  palace  to  the  cot¬ 
tage*  that  has  not  a  relation  either  in  the 

0  * 

army  or  the  navy.  No  topic*  therefore* 
is  fo  general  as  the  praifes  of  our  brave 
foldiers  and  cur  brave  failors.  Every  JBri- 

tifh  fubjedt  almofl  is  interelled  in  them  : 
but*  my  lord,  was  it  thus  that  Britain 
rofe  to  renown,  to  dignity*  to  impor¬ 
tance  ?  No*  the  lilent  advances  of  her 
trade  were  made  when  the  character  of 
her  arms  and  power  was  the  le aft  confbi- 
cuous.  We  were  infatuated  enough  to 
rail  almoft  for  twenty  years  againft  a  mi- 
mfter,  (I  mean  Sir  Robert  Walpole}  who 
kept  on  foot  an  army  of  not  fo  many  as 
1 9,000  men.  There  is  not  a  man  of  fenfe 

in 
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in  England  at  this  time,  who  recollects 
the  anniverfary  debates  on  that  head,  who 
does  not  laugh  at  the  nonfenfe  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  ufed  againft  the  keeping  up  that 
army  as  being  dangerous  to  our  liberties ; 
but,  my  lord,  we  have  not  heard  a  ftngle 
whifper  of  that  danger,  fince  above  ten 
times  that  number  of  Britons  have  been 
employed  in  the  purpofes  of  war.  To 
what  can  this  be  owing  ?  Had  that  dan¬ 
ger  an  exiftence  ?  No.  Then  what  merit 
can  they  pretend  to,  who  declaim  them- 
felvesintopofts  and  powers  upon  an  empty 
Ihadow,  and  yet  have  introduced  into  the 
conftitution  a  real  fubftance  of  that  very 
danger  ?  The  argument  againft  a  ftand- 
ing-army,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  is  more  an¬ 
tiquated  than  it  is  unjuft.  The  pream¬ 
ble  to  the  mutiny-bill  exprefles  a  ftand- 
ing-army  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  li¬ 
berties  of  this  country.  What  was  the 
argument  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  friends  built  upon  this  ?  If  a 
ftanding-army,  faidthey,  is  (as  it  certainly 

is) 
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is)  dangerous  to  liberty,  let  us  have  a 
militia. 

1  his  lure  of  a  militia  was  hung  out,  or 
tofs  d  about,  for  feveral  years,  and  thepub- 
lic  adopted  it  with  the  utmofl  raptures. 
Little,  however,  did  they  know  what  it 
meant ;  and  that  the  whole  boaited  patri¬ 
ot’s  fcheme  of  militia,  in  contradiftindtion 
to  a  ftanding-army,  muff  end  in  rendering 
that  militia,  to  all  intents  andpurpofes,  a 
ltanding-army  fubjedt  to  that  very  mili- 
taiy  command  which  the  .right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  and  his  friends  had,  for 
almoft  twenty  years,  exclaimed  again#  j 
and  I  may  defy  any  man  alive  to  define  it, 
excepting  the  duration  of  fervice  (and 
even  in  that  there  is  fome  ambiguity)—— 
what  the  difference  is  between  aftanding- 
army  and  our  prefent  militia.  Both  are 
equally  fubjedt  to  that  military  law,  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends  fo  often  condemned,  as  beinein- 

O 

confident  with  the  liberties  of  this  "ha- 

•a* 

tion. 

Having 
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Having  faid  thus  much,  my  Lord,  I 
think  myfelf  obliged  to  clear  myfelf  from 
all  imputation  of  being  an  enemy  to  a 
militia,  or  even  to  a  handing-army >  be- 
caufe  I  fi  nee  rely  think  that  the  officers 
and  leaders  of  neither  can  ever  be  brought 
into  any  fchemes  that  are  deftructive  to 
the  country.  All  I  mean  to  fhew  is,  that 
the  public  ought  to  lay  no  manner  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  hackneyed  topics  of 
oppofition;  and  that  even  the- right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  himfelf  and  his 
friends  now  laugh  at  the'  credulity  of 
the  public,  in  believing  a  fingle  word  of 

thofe  profeffions  they  made  ufe  of  to  raife 

» 

themfelves  into  power. 

But  I  {hall  now  defift  from  combating  a 

t- 

phantom,  for  fuch  was  their  public  fpirit, 
and  proceed  to  realities.  The  next  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  late  negotiation  was,  when  the 
French  king  had  conquered  the  unac¬ 
countable  omiffion  of  two  principals  in 
the  war  againfl:  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and 
had  brought  his  allies  to  confent  to  the 

G  negotiation 
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negotiation  going  forward.  My  Lord,  1 
am  far  from  being  an  advocate  for  the 
iincerity  of  the  French  courts  but  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  it  is  moll  fincerely 
well  difpofed  in  favour  of  its  own  inte¬ 
rns  ;  and  that,  at  the  period  I  now  treat 
of,  viz..  the  26th  of  March,  1761,  the  in- 
terefts  of  both  nations  were  the  fame. 
F ranee  had  loft  fo  much  by  the  vvar  that 
fhe  wanted  to  conclude  it,  and  we  had 

gained  fo  much  by  it  that  we  ought  to 
have  done  the  fame.  Matters  appeared 
in  another  light  to  our  minifter  ;  and  his 
condudl  was  fuch  as  demonftrated  thafh 
thought  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  was 

placed,  not  upon  a  commercial  or  civil, 

% 

but  on  a  military  foundation.  The  boafts 

of  France,  of  having  conquered  the  illand 

1  *  * 

of  Minorca,  of  being  in  polTeftion  of  Ha- 
nau.and  the  landgraviate  of  HelTe,  with 
the  town  of  Gottingen,  were  not  only  ridi¬ 
culous,  but  plain  demonftrations  of  her 
impotence.  Some  allowances,  however. 


.ought  to  have  been  made  to  her  defire  of 
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maintaining 
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maintaining  her  importance,  as  a  capital 
Hate  in  Europe.  My  Lord,  I  can  fee  no 

•*  *  *  t  *  *  v 

manner  of  impropriety  in  indulging  her 
with  a  little  tinfel,  provided  we  could  fe- 
cure  to  ourfelves  that  which,  of  all  things, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  mod  precious 
to  a  trading  people,  a  fafe  and  an  honour¬ 
able  peace.  But  it  feems  even  that  gew¬ 
gaw  tinfel  mud  be  ript  off.  Our  minifter, 
confcious  of  his  infignificancy,  fhould  he 
mingle  with  the  dregs  of  the  people,  that 
is,  with  thofe  who  reafon  cooly  and  fo- 
berly  on  the  advantages  of  peace  to  a  trad¬ 
ing  nation,  catched  at  every  circumftance 
to  break  off  the  negotiation. 

,1  fhall,  my  Lord,  admit  that  France  was 
unreafonable  in  infilling  as  fine  did,  upon 
rendering  the  emprefs-queen  the  mi  ft  refs 
of  Wefel  and  Gueldres ;  but  was  her  ob- 
ftinacy  in  this  refpedt  to  be  put  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  bleftings  which  peace 
mud  have  brought  to  this  nation,  and  the 
quiet  poffeffion  of  all,  I  may  fay,  that  we 
have  really  gained  in  this  war.  Was 

G.  2  the 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  em-? 
ploy  all  the  declamatory  power  he  is  pof- 
fefied  of,  in  blazoning  out  his  impropriety 
of  fubmitting  to  fuch  terms,  the  whole 

could  not  amount  to  the  hundredth  part 

>  * 

of  the  expence  we  have  been  at  in  reject¬ 
ing  them. 

I  hi  all  now,  my  Lord,  take  the  liberty  to 
proceed  to  a  third  period  of  tne  treaty  in 
queftion  :  but  I  muft  beg  leave  to  lay  out 
of  it  all  mention  of  epochs  and  uti  poJJi- 
death ;  terms  which  both  our  minifter 
end  that  of  France  knew  extremely  well 
bonified  nothing  ;  and  which  they  made 
ufe  of  only  to  amufe  or  puzzle  the  under- 
handings  of  the  people  whom  they  want¬ 
ed  to  guide.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
1761,  the  French  king  intimates  that  his 
Britannic  majehy  (and  I  dare  to  fay  there 
was  fome  foundation  for  his  intelligence) 
agreed  that  the  nature  of  the  objedts 
which  had  occafioned  the  war  between 
France  and  England  was  totally  foreign 

from  the  difputes  which-  had  given  rife 

to 
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to  the  war  in  Germany.  Now,  my  Lord, 
if  his  Britannic  majefty  was  candid 
enough  to  admit  of  that  fimple,  that  un¬ 
deniable,  propofition,  where,  in  the  name 
of  common  fenfe,  was  the  juftice  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  admitting  a  Angle  German  con¬ 
federation  into  the  negociation  ?  We  did 
not  connect  ourfelves  with  Pruffia  on  ac- 
'  count  of  our  American  concerns ;  they 
had  not  the  fmalleft  regard  to  tneballance 
of  power  in  Germany.  Had  Great  Brit¬ 
tain  taken  France  at  her  word,  and  faid 
to  her,  Let  us  put  the  confideration  of 
the  German  war  out  of  the  queftion,  and 
fettle  our  American  affairs,  where  couiu 
have  been  the  harm  of  fuch  a  proceed¬ 
ing  to  us ;  unlefs  the  laving  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  is  to  be  reckoned  amongft 
our  misfortunrs  ?  But,  fays  tne  lignt 
honourable  gentleman’s  friends,  it  would 
be  dishonourable  in  us  to  defert  our  ally, 
his  Pruffian  majefty.  To  this  I  anfwer, 
it  is  more  dishonourable  for  us  to  defert 

ourfelves,  and  to  abandon  every  principle  of 

our 
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our  intereft,  liberty,  or  conftitution.  In 
what  fenfe  can  we  be  faid  to  defert  him, 
in  putting  an  end  to  a  war  to  which  he 
never  had,  and  never  can  have,  the 
imalleft  relation  ?  This,  my  Lord,  is  the 
plain  Late  of  the  cafe,  and  all  the  torrent 
of  popular  phrenzy  never  can  over  throw 
it.  There  is  not  a  writer  or  ipeaker  in 
England,  who  has  had  the  courage  to  re¬ 
view  our  late  negotiation  for  peace,  in  a 
mild,  calm,  light.  They  who  have  defended 
our  minifter,  think  that  he  could  not  do 
lefs  than  reject  it ;  they  who  blame  him, 
think  he  did  too  much  in  the  conceffions 
he  made. 

V  •  / 

My  Lord,  I  am  bold  enough  to  fay  that 
had  he  ftruck  the  bargain  offered  him  by 
France,  he  would  have  done  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little.  And,  however,  he 
might  have  facrificed  a  foolifh,  imma¬ 
terial,  unmeaning  punflilio  or  two,  he 
would  have  Luck  to  the  folid  intereft  of 
this  nation.  Can  any  man,  my  Lord,  of 
fober  fenfe  imagine,  that  his  Britannic 

majefty 
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majefty  was  in  honour  obliged  to  adopt 
the  quarrel  in  which  he  never  was  en¬ 
gaged  ?  Can  the  higheft  drained  vein  of 
politics  pretend  that,  even  fuppofing  we 
had  fettled  our  American  difputes  with 
France,  his  Pruffian  majefty  would  have 
had  the  fmalleft  handle  for  complaining 
of  a  breach  of  the  treaty  fubfifting  be¬ 
tween  them  ?  The  very  preamble  to  that 
treaty  implies,  that  it  is  for  granting  his 
Pruffian  majefty  fpeedy  and  powerful  af- 
fiftance ;  but  where  3  not  fure'Jy  in  Ame¬ 
rica?  Our  treaty  with  him  had  not  the 
leafl  regard  to  our  difputes  with  France 

■  1  > 

upon  that  continent.  Had  we  confulted 
the  fpirit  of  the  treaty,  we  muft:  have 
known,  and  fo  muft  the  French  have 
known  to  their  coft,  that  our  finifhing 
our  American  difputes  was  the  greatefl 
advantage  that  could  have  accrued  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  3  and,  my  Lord,  I  am  forty 
to  lay,  that  I  am  afraid  our  not  finifhing 
them  has  ruined  him. 
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Had  our  minifter  had  nothing  in  his 

/  *  - 

eye  but  a  fteady  attachment  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  intereft  of  his  country,  he  could 

r\ 

not  have  deliberated  for  one  inftant  be¬ 
tween  the  continuance  of  war,  at  the  im- 
menfe  real  expence  we  are  now  at,  and  the 
conclufion  of  peace  at  the  imaginary  ex¬ 
pence  of  what  can  fcarcely  deferve  the 
name  of  a  pun&ilio.  It  foon  appeared 
that  the  duration  of  war  was  not  fuffici- 
ent  for  his  purpofes,  unlefs  it  was  like- 
wife  extended ;  and  we  mull  grapple  with 
Spain  as  well  as  with  France.  I  fhall 
not  here  recapitulate  what  I  faid  in  my 
lafl,  on  the  fubjedt  of  aSpanilh  war;  but 
I  muft  be  of  opinion,  that  we  enter  at 
prefent  into  it,  if  we  are  about  to  enter 
into  it,  with  infinite  difadvantages. 

Spain,  my  Lord,  has  not  for.thefe  hun¬ 
dred  years  pall  been  near  fo  powerful  as 
'  (lie  is  at  prefent,  il  we  confider  the  three 
particulars  thatconftitute  national  power, 
I  mean  her  land  army,  her  fleet,  and  her 

finances.  It  may  be  faid,  and  I  lhalt  not 

difpute 
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difpute  it,  that  our  fleet  is  far  fuperior  to 
hers;  but  we  are  to  reflex.!  that,  conflder- 
ino-  our  national  debt,  our  means  for  flap- 

t> 

porting  that  fleet  are  far  mfeiior  j  umcls 
we  have  a  mind  to  plunge  ourlelves  into 
a  national  bankruptcy.  This  muft  be 
the  confequence,  fhould  we  continue  tne 
war  at  the  fame  expence  we  now  are  at, 
even  fuppofing,  what  can  by  no  means,  be 
admitted,  that  a  war  with  Spain  will  not, 
while  that  with  trance  continue^,  bs  at¬ 
tended  with  any  additional  expence.  Had 
we,  while  frefh  and  fading,  as  the  faying 
is,  entered  into  a  Spanifh  war,  and  I  can 
by  no  means  fee  that  the  fame  reafons 
for  it,  did  not  fubfift  then,  as  much  as 
they  do  now,  the  cafe  had  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
we  might  have  made  the  Spaniards  de¬ 
fray  the  expences  of  both  wars.  But  he 
muft  be  a  novice  in  politics  who  does  not 
know  that  Spain  never  makes  a  claim, 
that  fhe  never  gives  afurly  look,  or  a  harfh 
anfwer,  before  the  arrival  of  her  treafure 
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trom  America.  Even  the  infolent  me¬ 
morial  which  was  focontemptuoufly,  and, 

I  thimt,  juftly  returned  by  our  minifter 
to  Mon f.  Body,  who  preiented  it,  aid 
not  provoke  the  court  of  Madrid  into  any 
indecent  reientment.  Far  from  that,  the 
Spa nii'h  minifter  at  London  cloaked  all 
under  the  mafk  of  candor  and  finceritv. 
Xne  realon,  my  Lord,  is  plain,  it  was  be- 
caufe  they  had  not  then  got  home  their 
piaie-fleet  and  galleons  from  America. 
Had  the  cafe  been  otherwife  with  them, 
they  would  have  fpoken  the  very  lan¬ 
guage  that  their  ambaiTador  the  count  de 
Fuentes  fpoke  before  he  left  England, 
in  his  famous  memorial,  an  infult  fo  grofs 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  its  not  being  authentically  con- 
ti  abided,  could  induce  me  to  believe  it 

genuine. 

\ 

But,  my  Lord,  tho’  moderation  and' 
decency  are  neceflary  obfervances  amongft 
great  Bates,  yet  I  cannot  help  doing  one 
piece  of  juftice  to  our  late  minifter,  by 

acknow-it 
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acknowledging  that  we  ought  to  have 
begun  to  talk  in  a  peremptory  tone  to 
the  court  of  Madrid  fooner  than  we  did. 
The  reftitution  of  the  captures  the 
claimed  was  highly  infolent ;  becaufe  tire 
legality  of  them  was  to  be  determined  by 
laws  that  are  uncommon  to  all  nations. 
FIs  Britannic  majefty  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  comply  with  fuch  demands ; 
becaufe,  if  the  captures  were  legal,  they 
were  the  property  of  ms  fuojccts.  1* 
they  were  illegal,  they  mu  ft  be  reftored, 
in  courfe,  to  the  lubjeCts  oi  Spain,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  that  court.  The 
privilege  claimed  for  the  Spanifh  nation, 
for  filling  upon  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  is  fo  infolent,  that  one  can  fcarcely 
think  it  was  made  in  earned:.  It  is  true, 
in  the  iqth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  'between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  mention  is  made  that  the  Guipuf- 
coans  pretend  to  certain  rights  of  fifing 
at  Newfoundland;  and  it  is  agreed  that 

all  fuch  privileges  as  they, .  and  other 

.H  2  people 
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people  of  Spain  are  able  to  claim  by 
right  fhall  be  allowed  to  them.  But, 
my  Lord,  though  I  think  this  to  be 
the  molt  indefenfible  article,  in  that 
or  any  other  treaty,  concluded  at  that 
time  ;  yet  I  think,  at  prefent,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  is  next  to  nothing,  as  it  never  was 
heard,  that  the  Guipufcoans,  or  af.y 
other  people  of  Spain,  had  been  able  to 
make  out  this  pretended  unheard-of 
claim.  It  is  true,  that  the  liberty  of 
filling  upon  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land  would  be  a  very  pretty  perquifite  to 
Spain,  becaufe  it  would  furnifh  out  all 

t 

the  tables  of  that  kingdom,  for  almoft 
half  the  year ;  but  it  is  as  true,  a  claim 
does  not  eftablilh  a  right  ;  and  they 
might,  with  equal  juftice,  have  demand¬ 
ed  the  arfenal  of  the  tower  of  London  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them. 

The  next  demand  of  the  Spaniards,  I 
mean  that  tor  demolishing  the  Englilh 
fettlements  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  is 
equally  unjuft  and  unreafonabie  ;  unlefs 

1  \ 
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they  can  prove,  what  they  never  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do,  the  right  of  pre-occu¬ 
pancy  to  be  in  their  favour  ;  whereas, 
we  have  proved  it,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  can  admit  of,  to  be  in  ours. 

But,  my  Lord,  all  thofe  claims  of 
the  Spaniards  are  founded  in  the  capital 
maxims  of  their  monarchy,  which  we 
ought  long  ago  to  have  difputed  and 
deftroyed.  It  is  true,  wre  entered  into 

I 

the  laft  war  with  them  entirely  upon  the 
principle  of  our  being  exemp  ted  from  all 
kinds  of  fearch  on  the  open  feas ;  but  we 
never  have  been  able  in  exprefs  terms  to 

4  \ 

obtain  from  them  an  acknowledgement 
of  that  exemption.  But,  on  a  review  of 
of  treaties,  have  we  no  other  demands 
upon  Spain  ;  and,  why  ought  we  not  to 
enter  our  claims  in  return  ?  The  exclufive 
right  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  commerce 

with  their  own  fetdements  in  America  is 

/ 

by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  eftablifhed  by  common  confent 
as  a  fundamental  rule  ;  the  fame  article 

provides 
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provides,  “  That  no  licence  {hall  at  any 
time  be  given  to  the  French,  or  any 
other  nations  to  introduce  negroes,  goods, 
merchandize,  or  any  things  whatfoever, 
into  the  Spanifh  American  dominions.” 
And,  “  It  is  futher  agreed,  that  none  of 
the  Spanifh  dominions  in  x^merica  fhali 
ever  be  alienated  from  the  crown  of 
Spain,  to  the  French,  or  other  nation.” 
Have  thofe  flipuiations  been  obferved  by- 
Spain,  or  rather  has  fhe  not  grofly  vio¬ 
lated  every  one  of  them  ?  Do  not  the 
French,  at  this  very  time,  openly  trade 
to  her  American  colonies  ;  and  has  fhe 
not  put  them  in  adtual  polfeffion  of  one 
half  of  the  illand  of  St.  Domingo,  by 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  infult 
and  diftrefs  the  Britifh  navigation  ? 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  know,  why,  during 
the  courfe  of  this  ruinous  war  with 
France,  our  late  minifter,  who  could 
with  fuch  fpirit  refent  the  delivery  of  a 
fdly  ridiculous  paper,  did  not  talk  with 
the  Spaniards  concerning  thofe  monftrous 

violations 
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violations  of  treaties,  in  which  this  na¬ 
tion  is  fo  capitally  intereiled?  Far  from 
that,  we  winked  at  them  out  of  tender- 
pefs  to  Spain,  and  we  even  boggled  at 
feizing  French  property,  when  bound 
either  to  or  from  St.  Domingo.  What 
is  hill  more  extraordinary  and  incredible 
is,  that,  for  many  months  part,  there 
has  not  been  a  hngle  memorial  prefented 
on  our  parts,  complaining  of  thofe  in¬ 
fractions  ;  fo  that,  it  is  very  poffible,  the 
court  of  Spain  now  conftrues  our  ac- 
quiefcence  into  a  right  to  themfelves. 
What  conftruCtions  can  be  put  upon  fuch 
an  acquieicence,  fo  long  continued  with 
our  eyes  open,  and  fo  fuddenly  interrupt¬ 
ed,  but  that  our  minifter  found '  it  con¬ 
venient  for  him  to  make  that  a  pretext 
for  retiring  from  a  poft  he  no  longer 
could  hold  with  fafety  ?  To  pretend,  in 
general  terms,  that  Spain  had  already 
done  things  that  were  prejudicial  to 
Great-Britain,  was  childifh  and  nugatory. 
Why  were  not  thofe  things  fpecified  ? 
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and,  why  did  not  our  minifter  manfully 
fay,  “I  cannot,Iwill  not,  hold  a  place  in 
the  government,  fo  long  as  Spain  keeps 
up  preteniions,  and  obferves  a  condudt, 
inconftftent  with  the  faith  of  treaties  ?‘s 
Five  hundred  detentions,  my  Lord,  fuch 
as  that  of  the  Antigalliean  privateer,  and 
a  thoufand  Spaniards  failing  under  French 
colours,  were  not  of  equal  importance 
with  the  explicit  clearing  up  a  Angle  right 
that  belongs  to  us  by  treaty.  An  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  forwardnefs  of  a  governor  ; 
a  check  given  to  a  captain,  or  comman¬ 
der  ;  are  looked  upon  amongft  nations  as 

fufficient  atonements  for  temporary  of¬ 
fences  ;  and,  if  our  gazette  does  not  mis¬ 
inform  us,  fuch  atonements  have  been 
accepted  of,  and  that  too  very  lately. 
But,  my  Lord,  we  have,  upon  record  in 
the  Englifh  hi  dory,  a  precedent  of  one 
of  the  greateft  men  this  nation  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  having  loft  bis  head  upon  a  leaf- 
fold,  for  being  guilty  of  what  was  con- 
ftrued  to  be  a  violation  of  the  treaties 

fubfifting 
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fubfifting  between  England  and  Spain  ; 
I  mean  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I  am  far 
from  vindicating  the  manner  of  his 
death  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  we 
never  can  have  a  folid  or  a  firm  peace 
with  Spain,  unlefs  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  efiedled  is  purfued. 

The  law  of  nations  confiders  the  vio¬ 
lator  of  a  treaty  in  the  fame  light  as  the 
Englifh  law  does  the  violator  of  an  adt 
of  parliament ;  and  the  maxims  of  found 
policy  require  that  the  one  fhould  be  as 
feverely  punifhed  as  the  other.  If  any 
difference  is  made  it  ought  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  criminal  who  is  guilty  of 
a  felony,  which  affedts  only  one  or  two 
individuals,  and  not  of  the  firebrands 
who  fet  nations  on  flames.  But,  to  con¬ 
fute  an  offence,  there  rauft  be  a  law  - 
and  he  who  trangreffes  no  law  cannot  he 
deemed  an  offender.  That  treaties  are 
haws,  or  ought  to  be  laws,  to  the  re- 
fpedive  contracting  parties,  is  without 
a11  manner  of  doubt ;  but,  roy  Lord,  in- 
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genuoufly  and  impartially  fpeaking,  I 
know  not  of  a  fingle  treaty,  now  fub- 
11  fling  between  Spain  and  us,  that  the 
fubjedts  of  Spain  think  themfelves  bound 
by,  with  regard  to  their  and  our  Ame¬ 
rican  commerce,  the  capital  point  of  con- 
fequence  between  us.  Can  it  be  faid, 
that  the  article  of  Uti  PoJJidetis,  which 
is  the  third  in  the  American  treaty,  is 
binding  upon  Spain,  while  Ihe  infills 
upon  our  abandoning  our  logwood  fettle- 
ments,  which  we  were  undeniably  in 
poffeffion  of  before  that  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  ?  Can  it  be  pretended,  that  we 
have  the  fmallelt  benefit  from  the  article 
llipulating  that  we  fhall  have  a  free  na¬ 
vigation  from  one  of  our  own  colonies  to 
another,  while  the  court  of  Spain  has 
never  diredtly  given  up  her  claims  of 
fetching  our  llfips,  and  confifcating  their 
cargoes,  upon  the  American  feas,  which 
Ihe,  in  fad,  pretends  to  be  all  within  her 
dominions  ?  What  benefit  can  we  reap 

by  the  llipulation  that  provides  for  the 
1  exclufion 
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exclufion  of  the  French,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  from  trading  with  the  Spanifh  fet- 
tlements  in  America,  while  the  Spaniards 
lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  break  through  thofe  ftipula- 
tions,  and  to  give  to  the  French  there 
what  indulgences  they  fhall  find  proper  ? 
Has  not  both  France  and  Spain  of  late 
avowed  that  Great-Britain  has  no  right 
to  interfere  in  any  fuch  indulgences  ? 
Have  not  even  the  Dutch  entered  their 
claims  to  a  free  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Spanifh  and  French 
Weft-Indies,  provided  they  can  obtain 
licences  from  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Verfailles  for  that  purpofe  ? 

Thefe  are  points,  my  Lord,  of  too  fe- 
rious,  too  national,  a  concern,  to  be 
blended  with  the  cafe  of  any  minifter, 
not  even  of  the  great  one  who  lately  re- 
figned  the  feals  of  his  office.  They 
ought  to  ftand  on  the  footing  of  their 
own  importance,  and  on  that  only.  Let 
us,  therefore,  fuppofe  all  minifterial  con- 
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federations  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
But,  how  is  Great  Britain  then  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ?  My  Lord,  if  it  could  have  been 
done  with  honour,  and  confidently  with 
hei  own  fafety,  fhe  ought  to  have  avoid- 

ecl  g°>ng  to  war  with  Spain  ;  but,  as  fhe 
is  driven  to  that  difagreeable  neceffity, 

fhe  ought  never  to  put  up  the  fword, 
tid  fire  obliges  Spain  to  a  peace,  which 
may  prevent  her  from  ever  beinp  under 
tne  neceffity  of  again  drawing  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  commerce,  which  is  the 
only  account  that  can  create  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  nations.  Since  I 
took  the  pen  in  my  hand,  a  war  with 
Spain  has  been  declared  3  but  that  de¬ 
claration  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
operate  towards  my  altering  what  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  lord- 
fhip.  It  rather  impels  the  expediency 
both  of  blaming  and  bewailing  the  con¬ 
duct,  that  rendered  fuch  a  war  a  neceffa- 
ry  meafure  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain, 
at  fo  critical  a  time.  Had  they,  whom 

the 
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the  rio-ht  honourable  gentleman  differed 

w  t 
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with,  been  as  lavifh  of  thek  appeals  to 
the  world,  or  as  forward  in  publifhing 
them  ;  or  had  they  thought  that  fuch 
appeals  were  confident  with  their  fer- 
vices,  as  privy-counfellors  to  his  majefly, 
and  the  nation,  a  very  different  fcene, 
lonp  before  this  time,  would  have  been 

O 

exhibited.  The  juncture,  or  to  ufe  the 

a  *  1 

modern  term,  the  epoch  is  now  elapfed, 
that  rendered  fuch  a  filence  expedient  in 
point  of  decency,  and  neceffary  in  point 
of  duty.  It  would  then  have  appeared 
that  fuch  of  his  majefty’s  fervants,  as  have 
been  branded  for  their  tamenefs,  I  will 
not  fay  by  whom  j  (for  I  cannot  yet  pre¬ 
vail  with  myfelf  to  believe  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  to  be  the  author  of 
the  letter  publifhed  under  his  name,) 
bee  a  ufe  they  differed  in  opinion  from 
him  and  nis  brother,  did  not  do  it  from 
any  over  cautious  difpolitions  they  want¬ 
ed  to  entertain  towards  Spain,  but  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  thofe  difpolitions 

were 
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were  to  be  exprelfed.  There  was  not  at  that 
board  a  member,  and  I  appeal  to  your  lord- 
fliip  for  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  fmalleft  hefitation  as  to  de¬ 
claring  war,  if  the  Spaniards  Ihould  inlift 
upon  their  iniquitous  demands.  It  was  a- 
greed  by  all,  that  thofe  demands  gave  too 
propable  an  appearance  of  the  exiftence 
of  a  treaty  to  our  prejudice  between 
France  and  Spain.  That  the  declaiming 
thofe  terms  was  the  ftrongeft  proof  that 
fuch  a  treaty  did  not  exift;  and  that  their 
giving  an  equivocal  anfwer  to  a  formal 
demand  made  by  our  minifter,  as  to  the 
reality  of  that  treaty,  was  the  fureft  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  intending  not  only  to  in¬ 
lift  upon  their  demands,  but  to  hurt  us 
in  our  moft  important  concerns  ;  and  if 
fuch  was  the  cafe,  it  was  unanimoully 
agreed  not  to  defer  the  declaration  a 
fingle  moment. 

The  difference  therefore,  my  Lord, 
was,  whether  by  our  proceeding  regular¬ 
ly,  we  Ihould  proceed  the  lefs  rapidly  ? 

whether 
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whether  our  conduit  fhould  be.  firm  or 
flathv  ?  whether  we  fhould  deprive  Spain 
of  all  pretences,  as  we  now  have  done,  of 
appealing  to  the  reft  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  of  charging  us  with  piracy, 
and  breach  of  faith  ;  or  leave  her  at  li¬ 
berty  to  make  hers  the  common  caufe  of 

cverycivilized  nation,  I  had  almoft  fa  id  of 
humanity  itfelf  ? 

A  war,  a  momentous  war,  is  not  to  be 
conducted  as  fome  towns,  my  Lord,  are 
taken,  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  laws 
of  nations  have  eftablilhed  regular  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  more  regular  they  are 
made,  the  fuccefs  has  always  been  found 
the  greater.  Moderation  is  no  enemy  to 
vigour,  and  fuaviter  in  modo,fortiter  in  re, 
has  always  been  an  approved  maxim,  not 
only  by  the  ableft  ftatefmen,  but  the 
greateft  generals.  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
to  infinuate  that  we  were  to  dally  with 
the  Spaniards ;  but  I  think  we  are  right 
in  rendering  their  conduit  inexcufable. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain,  my  Lord, 

think 


.  (  H  )  ! 

think  more  for  themfelves  than  any  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  word,  perhaps,  than  all  the 
people  in  tne  world  do  ;  and  they  have 
a  better  right  to  do  fo,  becaufe  they  pay 
dearer  than  any  other  people  ever  did,  for 

that  ineftimable  privilege.  Our  public 
treaties  with  Spain  give  no  countenance 
to  a  coup  de  main  war,  and  what  muft 
our  public  have  thought,  had  the  govern¬ 
ment  not  only  plunged  them  into  fuch  a 
war,  but  had  negledted  every  previous 
meafure  that  eftablifhes  the  difference 
between  warrantable  hoftilities  and  ille¬ 
gal  piracies  ?  Had  luch  a  war  been  enter¬ 
ed  into,  and,  as  nothing  is  impollible  in 
war,  had  its  commencement  been  unfuc- 
cefsful  on  our  part,  would  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  and  his  brother  have 
flopped  forth  and  faid  to  the  people  and 
pailiament  of  Great  Britain,  “  We  alone 
are  to  blame,  our  credit  carried  at  the 

C~  1  B - d  die  manner  of  making 

this  war,  in  oppofition  to  the  fentiments 

of  his  majefly,  anti  the  fenfe  of  his  mini-  ' 

hry  ?” 
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ftry  ?  I  fay,  my  Lord,  is  it  confident  with 
common  fenfe,  to  fuppofe  that  they  would 
have  made  inch  a  declaration?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  a  pitiful  figure  mull;  the 
reft  of  his  majefty’s  fervants  have  made 
in  vindicating  themfelves ;  if  all  they 
could  alledge  in  their  own  defence  was, 
that  fifty  or  fixty  of  them  were  over-rul¬ 
ed  by  two  of  their  own  number  ?  And 
yet  had  they  not  made  that  defence,  the 
indignation,  and  perhaps  the  vengeance, 
of  the  public  muft  have  fallen  equally  on 
the  whole  board,  as  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  the  cafe'with  thofe  who  acquiefced  in 
the  partition-treaty,  and  thofe  who  went 
with  the  majority,  even  of  parliament,  in 
that  of  Utrecht. 

But,  my  Lord,  how  did  the  cafe  actu¬ 
ally  ftand  between  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  opponents  ?  He  had 
aruided  the  affairs  of  the  nation  near  fix 

O 

years.  Was  his  quarrel  with  Spain  a 
fudden  eruption,  like  thofe  of  fEtna  or 
Vefuvius?  Was  it  but  of  yefterday’s  ftand- 

ing  ?  Then,  undoubtedly,  there  was  the 

K  more 
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more  reafon  for  caution  and  regularity  on 
our  part;  becaufe,  whatever  we  may  ima¬ 
gine,  a  rupture  with  Spain  is  not  fo  de- 
h fable  an  event  at  prefent,  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  the  commona¬ 
lty  of  England  reprefent  it.  If,  as  I  believe 
really  was  the  cafe,  Spain  has  been  hoard¬ 
ing  up  her  wrath,  and  laying  up  her  ma¬ 
terials  for  war,  during  all  the  time  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  adminiftra- 
tion?  why  did  he  not,  four  years  ago, 
take  the  refolution  that  he  has  put  in 
practice  within  thefe  four  months  ?  It  is 
no  lecret  to  the  public,  that  the  nature 
of  his  department,  in  the  adminiftration, 
made  him  the  only  minifter  who  was  in 

9 

poffeffion  of  all  the  fecrets  of  our  affairs 
with  Spain.  What  adds  to  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  public  is,  that  no  council 
under  that  of  the  great  council  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  had  a  right,  without  his  majeffy’s  or¬ 
der,  to  demand  thofe  fecrets  from  him. 
Therefore,  tho’  a  fecretary  of  Hate,  if  like 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  is  a 

hrfl  minifter,  after  he  lays  an  event,  a 

tran- 
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tranfadtion,  or  a  meafure  before  the  C — 1 
B — d,  has  no  more  vote  than  any  other 
member  there,  as  to  the  decifion,  yet  he 
has  it  in  his  own  bread,  without  an 
abfolute  command  from  his  majedy, 
whether  he  fhall,  or  fhall  not,  fub- 
mit  thd  matter  to  their  judgment. 
And  this,  my  Lord,  brings  me  to  a  period 
very  fimilar  to  the  prefent. 

Four  and  twenty  years  ago  we  had  a 
firft  minifter,  who,  though  no  fecretary  of 
date,  poffefled  an  abfolute  and  uncon- 
troulable  power  in  the  government.  'I  his 
fird  miniders  plan  of  government,  my 
Lord,  was  as  pacific  as  that  of  his  fuccei- 
for  was  warlike,  and  yet  both  purfued 
their  ends  in  the  fame  manner.  Sir  R. 
W.  correfponded  perfonally  with  our 
ambafiador  at  Spain,  who,  to  our  misfor¬ 
tune,  was  a  very  weak  minifter,  and  kept 
not  only  the  parliament,  but  the  council 
board,  in  the  dark,  as  to  all  the  fhocking 
things  the  Spaniards  were  carrying  on  to 
our  prejudice,  becaufe  he  knew  if  they 

were  known  here,  he  could  not  prevent 
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a  war.  My  Lord,  I  fhould  be  forry  if 
any  of  his  fucceffors  in  minifterial  power, 
have  rendered  our  tranfadtions  with  Spain 
equally  impenetrable,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  peace.  It  happened,  however,  that 
Geraldino,  the  Spanifh  minifter  here,  took 
all  opportunities  of  declaring  that  Sir  R. 
W.  was  impofing  upon  the  public,  and 
that  his  mafter  had  no  fuch  pacific  inten¬ 
tions.  The  nation  believed  Geraldino 
fooner  than  they  did  Sir  R.  W.  and  at 
laft  he  was  driven  into  a  war,  by  which 
he  loft  his  poll  and  his  power,  but  gain¬ 
ed  a  penfion,  and  a  title  in  his  family. 

Tho’  ,  for  very  different  purpofes,  the 
like  conduit  feems  lately  to  have  been 
purfued,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  neither 
the  public,  nor  the  parliament,  nor  even 
the  reft  of  the  king’s  fervants,  till  the 
evil  was  paft  remedy,  received  that  in¬ 
formation  concerning  our  differences 
with  Spain,  as  could  enlighten  and  enable 
them  to  proceed  in  a  path,  which  might 
have  led  to  the  end  of  thofe  differences  > 

which  was  far  from  being  impracticable, 

had 
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had  the  matter  been  taken  up  in  time. 
The  cry  of  No  fearch,  which  the  nation 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  3aft  war 
with  Spain,  was  a  ftrong  ftubborn  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  obftinately  difputed  on  both 
fides  j  and  yet,  though  the  Spaniards 
never  could  be  brought  formally  and 
fincerely  to  give  up  the  point,  it  has 
fcarcely  ever  been  mentioned  flnce  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  demand 
of  fatisfadlion  for  captures  of  Spanifli 
fhips  is  childifh  and  trifling,  becaufe  it  is 
well  known,  that  it  does  not  depend 
upon  his  majefty  or  our  court ;  for,  if 
fuch  fatisfadlion  is  due,  it  muft  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  legal  regular  method,  which 
is  open  to  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  very 
mention  of  their  demand  for  liberty  to 
fifh  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  is 
ridiculous,  and  proves  them  not  to  have 
been  fincere  in  making  it.  The  difpute 
about  the  logwood  trade  has  fubfifted 
thefe  two  hundred  years  ;  and,  though 

I  am  far  from  faying,  that  a  Britifh  mi- 

nifter 
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nifter  could  give  up  our  rights  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  yet  I  cannot  think  it  ought 
to  have  been  beneath  the  attention  of  any 
minifter  to  have  entered  upon  a  negotia¬ 


tion  for  regulating  that  trade. 


Now,  my  Lord,  I  mud:  be  free  enough 
to  fay,  that  I  think  two  periods  exifted, 
during  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
adminiftration,  of  very  different  natures. 
The  fir  ft  was,  when  they  would,  and  we 
would  not.  The  fecond,  when  we  would, 
and  they  would  not.  They  would  have 
compromifed  all  differences  with  us,  be¬ 
fore  his  catholic  majefty’s  acceffion  to 
that  crown,  when  his  predeceffor  and  his 
miniftry  were  well  inclined  to  England  •, 
when  the  ill  ftate  of  their  king’s  health 
enfeebled  their  government  ;  when  we 

were  fifty  millions  lefs  in  debt  than  we 
are  at  prefent  ;  when  the  affairs  of  our 
great  ally  on  the  continent  wore  a  pro- 
mifing  afpecft  -,  and  when  our  fucceffes 
muft  have  daunted  any  other  nation  from 


embracing  their  caufe,  or  abetting  thei 
iujuftice.  '  • 
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It  is  plain  the  alteration  of  the  fitua- 
tions  has  altered  their  condudt  ;  they, 
and  all  Europe,  believe  that  if  England 
fhould  continue  the  war  for  a  few  years, 
fhe  mud  run  into  an  inevitable  national 
bankruptcy.  They  are  convinced,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  his  Pruffian  majedy,  in 
the  vineyard  of  whofe  caufe  we  have  lo 
faithfully  laboured,  totters  on  the  brink 
of  perdition.  They  know  that  France, 
far  from  being  in  the  delperate  date  that 
fhe  has  been  reprefented  in,  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
is  through  the  plenty  of  the  feafons,  and 
the  loyalty  of  her  fubjedts,  who  are  more 
difgufted  with  the  haughtinefs  of  our 
minider’s  perfonal  behaviour  than  with 
the  deadinefs  of  his  political  condudt,  is 
at  this  very  time,  in  a  better  condition, 
to  continue  the  war,  than  fine  has  been 
any  time  within  thefe  two  years  pad. 
Spain  has  a  formidable  army,  and  a  re- 
fpedtable  navy.  Though  France  did  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  a  mod  unnatural  con¬ 
junction  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  yet 
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the  has  gained  one  great  point  by  it, 
which  is,  that  by  introducing  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  into  the  empire,  file  has  obtained  a 
powerful  check  upon  the  court  of  Vienna 
and  the  Germanic  empire,  if  fhe  fhould 
again  break  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
an  event,  -which  is  perhaps  not  fo  dis¬ 
tant  as  fome  may  imagine  ;  for  it  muff 
take  place  the  moment  the  king  of 
Pruffia  is  ftript  of  Silefia.  I  could  per¬ 
haps  mention  fome  matters  of  a  more 
domeftic  concern,  which  would  heighten 
this  pidfure. 

Our  commercial  concerns  with  Portu¬ 
gal,  next  to  thofe  with  our  own  colonies, 
are  undoubtedly  the  moft  confiderable  we 
have.  In  what  a  condition,  my  Lord, 
muft  they  be,  if  that  prince  fhould  have 
no  alternative  but  that  of  oppofing  in  the 
field  an  army  of  30,000  Spaniards,  or 
taking  fhelter  under  the  cannon  of  our 
fhips.  It  is  certain,  that  his  frontiers  are 
unprovided  for  refiftance ;  that  he  has 
not  in  all  Portugal  15,000  troops ;  that 
the  affedtion  of  his  fubjedts,  through  the 

feve- 
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feverity,  if  net  barbarity,  of  his  mi  niters* 

are  mod  miferably  alienated  from  his 
government ;  and  that  Spain  has  a  power¬ 
ful  party  in  the  very  heart  of  his  capital,, 

Such  being  the  cafe,  what  a  comforta¬ 
ble  profpeft  have  we  on  that  iide,  when 
inftead  of  receiving  from  Portugal  a  mil¬ 
lion  yearly  on  the  balance  of  our  trade* 
we  may  elpeft  that  trade  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  and  England  once 
more  giving  refuge  to  an  exiled  king  of 
Portugal  ?  It  is  true,  that  during  the  late 
war,  the  crown  of  Portugal  remained 

t  i 

neutral,  and  our  trade  to  it  ftill  continu¬ 
ed  $  but  what,  my  Lord,  was  that  ow¬ 
ing  to,  but  to  the  ambition-  of  the  queen- 

'  »  .  .  I  1 

mother  of  Spain,  who  no  longer  governs 
there  ?  The  Italian  war  ;  by  which  flie 

/  -  -i.  /  ; 

obtained  a  kingdom  for  one  of  her  fons,. 
and  a  dutchy  for  another,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  that  war,  from  firft  to  la  ft, 
it  coft  Spain  above  150,000  lives,  beftdes' 

^  ^  ,  •  *  I 

moft  immenfe  treafures.  But  to  clofe  this  | 

uncomfortable  profpedl,  we  are  to  remem- 

*  1 

her  that  it  is  poffible,  at  this  very  time,. 

L  the 
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the  iiland  of  Minorca,  which  gave  us 
inch  decifive  advantages  in  our  differences 
with  that  crown,  is  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards. 

Now,  my  Lord,  though  I  am  far  from 
infinuating  that  thofe  are  considerations 
which  ought  to  operate  at  prefent,  yet 
they  ought  certainly  to  have  operated  be¬ 
fore  matters  were  reduced  to  extremities ; 
in  which  cafe  we  could  eafily  have  cooled 
the  courage  of  our  new  enemies.  To 
mention  but  one  particular;  why  were 
not  the  grievances  we  Suffered  from  Spain, 
and  which  are  mentioned  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  his  famous 
letter,  as  the  caufe  of  his  refignation,  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  refen  ted,  laid  before 
the  parliament  and  the  public,  that  we 
mieht  have  obtained  a  categorical  anfwer 
before  the  arrival  of  her  treafures  from 
America  ?  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
to  give  a  tolerable  reafon  for  thisomiffion. 
I  know  they  fay,  that  the  reafon  why 
Mr.  P.  refigned  is  juftifed  by  our  declar- 
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jng  war  with  Spain ;  but  that  is  faying 
nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  can  prove  that 
he  again  and  again  endeavoured  to  make 
his  late  and  his  prefent  majefty,  theirpar- 
liament,  and  their  council,  fenfible  that 
a  war  with  Spain,  was  inevitable,  unlefs 
we  could  reduce  her  to  j uilice  and  mode-, 
ration.  It  is  evident,  that  till  within  at 
moft  two  months  before  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman’s  refignation,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  rupture  with  Spain  never  was 
dreamed  of,  by  the  people  or  parliament 
of  England,  or,  I  believe  known  to  any 
Britifh  fubjedt,  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himfelf. 

The  next  confederation,  my  Lord,  that 
mud;  affedt  a  Britilh  fubjedt,  upon  the  ap¬ 
proaching  rupture,  is  thecafe  of  theDutch. 
Their  barrier  may  be  faid  to  be  now  no 
more.  Little  of  her  marine  power  re¬ 
mains  •,  and  if  France,  abided  by  Spain, 
fhould  demand  their  abandoning  their 
neutrality,  what  can  they  do  ?  I  know 
what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  perhaps 
would  be  the  wiled:  thing  they  could  do  $ 
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to  join  themfelves  to  Great  Britain  with 

*  ‘  i 

Ipirit  and  vigour.  But  have  we  any  reafon 
to  believe  from  the  temper  and  difpofi- 
tions  Oi  the  prefent  governing  party  in 
Holland,  that  that  will  be  the  cafe  ?  I  am 

afraid  not.  I  am  far  from  being  under  any 

^  -  *  * 

great  alarms  as  to  the  prejudice,  which 
the  power  ^of  Holland  by  fea  and  land, 
could  do  us,  even  if  (he  fhould  declare 
againft  us.  But  what  inuft  be  the  confe- 
quence  to  our  public  credit,  upon  which, 

I  may  fay  the  exigence  of  this  nation  de- 
pends  ?  Could  it  fupport  the  Dutch  with¬ 
drawing  from  it,  all  that  they  have  in 
our  funds?  Could  it  withftand  theihockit 

,  ‘  ’•  ■  *  .  i  .  ,  v 

muft  receive  from  the  ftagnation  of  all 

*  *  «  ‘  ’  . 

commercial  intercourfe  between  the  fub- 
jedfs  of  Great-Britain  and  Holland. 

In  fhort,  my  Lord,  I  am  one  of  the 
very  few,  who  think  that  the  Dutch 

:  v  i  ,  » 

being  forced  to  declare  againft  us,  would, 
tho’  they  never  fhould  ftrike  a  ftroke,  be 

I  '  .  » 

the  moft  fatal  event  that  could  happen 
to  this  kingdom,  the  French  having  fo 
cafy  an  accefs  as  they  have  to  their  coun¬ 
try. 


y/// 
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try.  It  is  therefore,  my  Lord,  natural  to 
enquire,  whether  ,the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  during  his  administration, had 
it  in  his  power  to  have  finished  one  war 
for  us  before  we  were  plunged  into  an¬ 
other.  It  is  certain  that  the  count  de 
Fuentes,  during  the  negotiation,  afierted 
that  he  had.  In  the  note  delivered  by 
him  to  Mr.  P.  No.  24,  of  the  Historical 
Memorial,  he  fays,  that,  “  His  Catholic 
majefty  will  always  be  pleafed,  whenever 
he  fees  that  they  make  that  progrefi, 
which  he  has  ever  defired,  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  peace  ?  whether  it  be  Separate 
between  France  and  England,  or  general; 

k  'i  ‘  < 

as  his  Sincere  wiShes  are  to  make  it  per¬ 
petual,  by  obviating  every  fource  which 
might  hereafter,  unhappily,  renew  the 

1  % 

war.”  In  the  memorial  the  fame  mini- 
fter  left  behind  him,  when  he  left  Eng¬ 
land,  he  is  fill  more  explicit ;  for  he  . 
there  fays,  that,  “  His  Catholic  majefiy 
wrote  to  his  coufin,  the  moSt  Christian 
king,  that  Since  the  junction  of  the  affairs 

of  Spain  obftrufted  in  England  the  in- 
•  tended 


tended  peace,  he  would  rather  abandon  the 
fame,  than  lay  the  leaf!  obflacle  thereto.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  fuppofing  thole  fadts 
to  be  true,  and  they  have  never  yet 
been  con  trad  idled,  was  it  worth  our 
while,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  few  unim¬ 
portant  points,  or  rather  punctilios,  that 
broke  off  the  treaty  between  us  and 
1' ranee,  not  only  to  continue  our  war 

with  her,  but  to  enter  into  a  new  one 

# 

with  Spain,  who  comes,  as  we  may  fay, 
frefh  and  faffing,  into  the  field  ;  nitidus 
at q ue  inunBus  in  arenam  defeendit.  France, 
my  Lord,  can  do  a  great  deal  with  Spain. 
Spain  can  do  very  little  without  France. 

It  may  be  fxid,  that  fuppofing  we  had 

made  a  peace  with  France,  the  Spanifh 
claims  flill  lay  over  our  heads,  and  that 
they,  were  flill  unrelinquifhed  by  her. 
There  let  them  lie  ;  fo  long  as  file  was 
detached  from  France,  we  had  nothing- 
to  fear  from  them.  But  I  forefee,  I  may 
be  called  upon,  to  reconcile  the  dodtrine 
I  have  here  laid  down,  of  the  firfl  letter 
1  had  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  your  lord- 
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fliip,  with  what  I  have  faid  above.  I 
have  there  (page  §y,  fel-)  baid,  tha^ 
the  Spaniards,  in  a  war  with  England, 
had  every  thing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to 
hope  for ;  and  that  England  could  main¬ 
tain  a  war  againft  both  the  crowns,  with 
as  little  expence  as  the  is  at  with  one. 
My  Lord,  1  am  ftill  of  that  opinion,  if  we 
limply  confider  the  operations  of  the  war; 
but  the  confequences  of  it  give  it  a  very 

different  complexion. 

I  am  proud,  my  Lord,  before  I  clofe 
this  letter,  to  refleft  that  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  countenanced  in  all  its  con¬ 
tents,  by  no  lefs  than  royal  authority.  His 
majefty’s  declaration  of  war  againft  Spain, 
confirms  every  word  I  have  advanced, 
with  regard  to  the  met  its  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  abdicating  his 
poll; ;  becaufe  we  did  not  proceed  in  a 
manner  that  is  thought  barbarous 
amongft  barbarians.  A  word  and  a 
blow  is  the  delcription  of  impatient  re- 
fentment;  but  his  impatience  was  iuch, 

that  the  word  was  to  be  omitted,  and  the 

blow 


2 
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blow  to  take  place ;  a  con  dud  which  his 
rnajefty  tells  us,  he  was  bound  in  juftice 
and  prudence  to  forbear,  efpecially  as  the 
profound  diffimulation  of  the  Spanifb 
court,  and  the  declarations  of  their  mi¬ 
tt  lfters,  prefented  no  handle  for  coming 
»o  extremities.  As  matters  have  turned 
out,  Spain,  in  fact,  is  the  party  who  has 
find  declared  war,  upon  the  falfe  and 
foolifh  pretence  that  war  was  declared  by 
the  fair  and  friendly  application  of  our 
minifters,  to  know  the  truth  of  a  pre¬ 
vailing  report.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  friends  may  now  fet  their 
wits  to  work,  in  comparing  his  condudf 
with  that  of  his  rnajefty,  and  the  reft  of 
the  council.  Let  them  prove  that  a 
Angle  moment  has  been  loft,  except  that 
which  was  due  to  thofe  forms  that  are  fo- 
indifpen-fible  amongft  nations,:  that  they 
are  thought  to  be  indifpenfible  to  juftice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Lordlhip’s  moft  obedient 

■  •  * 

humble  Servant. 

F  I  N  I  S. 
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